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American Association for the Advancement of Physical 
Education how important it was to make a study of 
“ fatigue ” in its relation to training and education, 
to find out the conditions under which our work has 
its maximum beneficial effect, and the limits to the 
exercise of our muscles favouring the performance 
of intellectual work. From data worthy of credence, 
he was of opinion that brain work influenced favour¬ 
ably bodily development, as well as vice versd. 

The basis of these and similar observations requires 
to be broad, and it was interesting to note at the 
Cambridge meeting how the want of the proposed 
survey was evident to nearly every speaker. Prof. 
Cunningham has pointed out how changed conditions 
of life are palpably attended by changes of physical 
standard, but we have no clear knowledge of these 
changes, the best facts concerning our country being 
still those collected five-and-twenty years ago by the 
anthropometric committee of the British Association. 
The racial substitution of a dark element for a fair 
in the population of London, noted by Dr. Shrubsall 
as an outcome of his investigations on hospital 
inmates and healthy individuals, demands a survey to 
determine its extent and nature. 

In the remarks upon deterioration, made at the 
Cambridge meeting by the president, Mr. Balfour, 
this requirement stands out quite plainly again in his 
expression of opinion that fresh air has so large an 
influence upon the physique of the race. 

That a knowledge of the conditions of respiration 
in towns is at the present day of eminent importance 
is also patent to everyone who may read, in a recent 
report of the Registrar General, that in the urban 
districts of England the death rate from respiratory 
system diseases is no less than double that of the 
rural districts. 

Now while much attention has been paid to the air 
of schools and buildings, we have no knowledge 
whether the lung movement—the chest expansion— 
of the town dweller is much less than the country¬ 
man’s, and the answer of a survey to this question 
is highly desirable. It may be that want of exercise 
of lung is a deteriorating influence like bad quality of 
air. 

Now that a practical scheme of anthropometry w-ith 
a responsible recommendation of such a scheme lies 
before our legislators, concerning a matter abso¬ 
lutely beyond the reach of private effort, surely the 
nation cannot afford to despise such knowledge, nor 
is the day past when this country can give a lead in 
the organisation of information to aid the public 
health. 

Unlike Sweden, Germany, and Italy, we have no 
conscripts to form a source of similar information. 
The methods proposed are simple :—height, weight, 
chest girth.; head-length, breadth, and height; breadth 
of shoulders and hips; vision and degree of pigment¬ 
ation are to be measured. Economy and efficiency 
will be observed by the provision of whole time 
surveyors instructed at a single centre, and 80,000 
adults and 800,000 children should be measured 
annually, re-visiting each district every ten years. 

The eugenics of Mr. Galton are not at present 
practical politics, though, as an analogous subject, it 
is interesting to note that the stud books of hunters, 
shires, and hackneys have not only improved the 
breed, but raised the standard of health and improved 
the average of health in horses exhibited. 

As to expense, the sum required is less than that 
spent on stud books, and similar to that of the Geo¬ 
logical Survey. Provision is made, though not too 
liberally, for the survey of the land on which we live; 
surely it is not too much to ask that a scheme for the 
survey of the people should be established upon a 
national basis. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AND NATURAL HISTORY} 
RY plate photography cannot be altogether re¬ 
garded as an unmixed blessing. The facilities 
which it affords to the amateur have brought down 
upon us a veritable, avalanche of books on natural 
history subjects, some of which had better never have 
been written. 

Mr. Snell’s unpretentious little volume is, however, 
not of this number. On the contrary, it is of its 
kind excellent, and will prove a boon to those who 
are fond of nature-photography but, by force of 
circumstances, are unable to afford an expensive 
camera or to spend time and money in search of 
subjects far afield. 

Commencing with a most useful chapter on the 
methods to be adopted in photographing living 
animals, the author, in the following chapters, 
demonstrates the practicability of the rules he has 



Fig, 1.—Spider’s Web or Snare. From Snell’s “ The Cs rncra in the Fields.* 


laid down. Small mammals, birds, reptiles. 
Amphibia, fishes, and insects are each, in turn, made 
to furnish illustrations. Finally, some very valuable 
hints are given on the photography of botanical 
subjects. 

There are tricks, it is said, in every trade! This 
is notoriously true of photography. Some of the 
more harmless sort are lucidly described in this 
volume. The methods, for example, employed in the 
photography of mice and rats, snakes, and young 
birds will come as a surprise to many. Many of us, 
probably, have been amazed at the apparent skill and 
patience displayed by many “ nature-photographers ” 
in securing pictures of field-mice climbing wheat 
stalks, or rows of nestlings sitting peacefully along 
a bough. Such pictures, it now appears, may be 

1 “The Camera in the Fields.” By F. C. Sneil. Pp. 256. (London : 
T. Fisher Unwin, 1905.) Price 5 s. 
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secured in the privacy of a small back yard ! It is 
only necessary first to catch your mouse. This done, 
he is penned in a glass cage and confronted by the 
camera. So soon as an attractive posture has been 
assumed, the exposure is made. A suitable back¬ 
ground is all that is needed to deceive even the very 
elect! 

Thus is the mystery explained of some of the 
wonderful pictures of “ wild life with the camera ” 
that have excited the envy and admiration of many 
who have sought, and sought in vain, in our fields 
and hedgerows to obtain similar pictures ! 

The illustrations in this book are unusually good 
and plentifully distributed. The specimen given here¬ 
with was selected with no little difficulty, inasmuch 
as the high standard of excellence, both in taste and 
execution, which these pictures present rendered 
choice difficult. W. P. P. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
BAHAMAS . 1 

'"P WO years ago there was published in this country 

A an account of a cruise to the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands 2 by an American party for the pur¬ 
pose of obtaining natural history and ethnological 
specimens for the National Museum at Washington, 
and every Englishman worthy the name who read 
that work can scarcely have failed to experience a 
feeling of shame that it was not long ago anticipated 
and rendered superfluous by the enterprise of his own 
countrymen. _ If such a feeling exist in the case of 
a _ -work dealing in a more or less cursory manner 
with the results of a private expedition to remote 
islands of little or no commercial importance, how 
must it be intensified when we find an American 
scientific society undertaking a systematic biological, 
geological, historical, and sociological survey of a 
group of islands which are supposed to rank among 
the more important possessions of the British Crown ? 

That the work should have been undertaken by 
American enterprise is, ipso facto, a confession that 
it required doing; in other words, that it ought to 
have been done by Englishmen, and the fact of its 
being left to our Transatlantic cousins is virtually 
an admission that our rulers—in spite of what we 
are being continually told as to the all-importance of 
science if we are to continue to hold our position as 
a nation—are blind to the needs and signs of the 
times in matters scientific! That we should have 
hitherto possessed no detailed and comprehensive 
account of a group of islands dotted over an area 
about as large as the British Islands, which has 
formed part of our Empire for generations, is, indeed, 
little short of a national disgrace, and the fact that 
Americans have cut in and done our own work for 
us in our own possessions speaks volumes as to the 
amount of attention that has been paid to the cry of 

Wake-up, England ! ” 

The contrast between our own apathy and American 
enterprise in scientific matters of this nature is in¬ 
tensified when we compare what is being done for 
the natural history of the Philippines bv their new 
owners with what has been left undone in the case 
of the West Indies (and many other islands we could 
mention) by their ancient lords. We were about to 
urge our rulers, for very shame, to set about doing 
for the other West Indian islands what Americans 
have already accomplished for the Bahamas, but we 

1 “ The Bahama Islands." Edited by G. B. Shattuck. Pp. xxxii+630 ; 
<53 plates. I New York : The Macmillan Co.; London : Macmillan and Co , 
Ltd. (published for the Geographical Society of Baltimore), 1905.] Price 
■2/. 2 s. net. 

_ 2 “In the Andamans and Nicobars.” By C. B. Kloss. (London : John 
Murray, 1903.) 
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fear we should only be speaking to deaf ears, and 
therefore refrain. Let us add that in all this we 
have not one spark of jealousy, but rather unbounded 
and respectful admiration, in regard to the work our 
American cousins have so successfully and so 
thoroughly carried out. 

The trustees of the Geographical Society of Balti¬ 
more have, it appears, set themselves to accomplish 
two maih objects by means of the body they govern, 
namely, in the first place, to furnish their public 
with an annual course of lectures connected with 
geography, and, in the second place, to foster geo¬ 
graphical research in general, and from time to time 
to publish monographs dealing with some particular 
piece of geographical investigation carried out under 
the auspices of the society. The volume before us is 
the first of these proposed monographs, and its com¬ 
pleteness and wealth of illustrations render it a more 
than usually striking and handsome example of 
American thoroughness. 

The object of the expedition was to investigate 
the origin and natural history of the Bahamas, 
and also to conduct studies on lines intimately associ¬ 
ated with the well-being of their inhabitants. The 
scientific staff included no less than twenty-four 
members, with Dr. G. B. Shattuck as director, most 
of w'hom are specialists in one or more particular 
departments, the special subjects of investigation 
being geology, tides, terrestrial magnetism and 
climatology, soils, botany, mosquitoes, fishes, other 
vertebrates, medicine, and history'. Even this, how¬ 
ever, by no means represents the full force employed 
in making public the results of the expedition, for 
many of the collections were handed over to specialists 
who did not accompany the latter, the reptiles and 
amphibians, being, for instance, consigned to Dr. 
L. Stejneger, the birds to Mr. J. H. Riley, the 
mammals to Mr. G. S. Miller, and so on. 

For months previous to the departure of the ex¬ 
pedition, the director was engaged in equipping and 
organising its various sections, procuring the. 
necessary apparatus, so that everything, even down 
to the most minute detail, should be in such a state 
of completeness that work might be commenced the 
very moment of arrival. The expedition sailed from 
Baltimore on June i, 1903, equipped for a two 
months’ cruise. Since a number of its members were 
in Government offices, from which they could only 
obtain leave during the months of June and July, the 
length of the cruise had been necessarily limited to 
that period, and every effort had consequently been 
made that work should progress with the greatest 
possible despatch during the time available. Un¬ 
fortunately, bad weather was experienced during the 
outward voyage, so that Nassau, the first stopping 
place, was not reached until June 17, and as it was 
necessary to start on the return journey before the 
end of July, only about five weeks were left for work. 
The more southerly islands of the Bahama group had 
in consequence to be left unvisited; but apart from 
this omission, the greater part of the work which had 
been planned was brought to completion, and all the 
members of the staff are to be congratulated on the 
rapidity with which they executed their respective 
tasks, Except dredging and fishing, most of the 
work was done on shore, but all the field-work was, 
of course, merely preliminary to study in the labor¬ 
atory. In examining the living products of the sea¬ 
bed—a sight of rare beauty—great advantage was 
derived from the glass-bottomed boat w'hich formed 
part of the equipment. 

Our statesmen should not fail to notice that, accord¬ 
ing to opinion in America, the construction of the 
Panama Canal in the near future (which is said to be 
assured) is destined to bring renewed prosperity to 
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